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and advancement of the moral life. Because it has this
nature, its norms are always prohibitive, especially in those
departments whose direct object is the protection of morals.
The task of expressing the positive ends to be protected is
assigned not to legal norms, but to certain moral norms.
Even in such cases, however, the distinction is absolute
only in the realm of law. Morality, including as it does
the positive complement to every given negative norm in
the sphere of law, does not thereby exclude the negative
norms. Every prohibition decreed by law in the interests
of the moral life is at the same time a moral prohibition.
When a moral norm sets up a certain end as the object of
endeavour, it ipso facto prohibits all acts tending to nullify
or endanger that end. The moral norm always demands
more than the legal norm does, and necessarily includes the
fulfilment of the latter.

This brings us to another fact of importance with regard
to the nature of ethical norms. As we have already seen,
negative norms in the realm of law are sometimes found
among the ultimate and first principles of the legal system.
In criminal law, particularly, the few norms that can be
expressed positively are all secondary, and most of them
are auxiliary in their character. The exact opposite is true
in the ethical realm. Here the negative character of a
norm may be at once taken as a sign of its derivative
nature, while the fundamental norms, which cannot be
reduced to more primary principles, are always positive.

This difference between morality and law, again, is a
necessary consequence of the fact that the ultimate ends
of morality are positive, aiming at the production of new
results, internal and external; while the immediate function
of law, by reason of its nature as a measure for the pro-
tection of certain goods and their defence against the
dangers that threaten them, must be, at least in very many